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The Concerns- Based Adoption Hodel (CBAH) for staff 
development Is an empirically-based conceptual framework which 
outlines the developiental process that Individuals experience as 
they iepleeent a new Innovation. The eodel Is based on the assumption 
that, when persons responsible for iipleientlng change via inservice 
programs have relevant information about the people experiencing the 
process, they are better able to provide appropriate and effective 
support. In diagnosing the individual needs of participants in an 
educational Innovation, two critical concepts are used: the stages of 
concerns teachers have about the Innovation (awareness, 
informational, personal, sanagement, consequence, collaboration, and 
refocuslnq), and the level at which they actually use the innovation 
in their classrooms. Another concept deemed Important in the CBAH 
— -focusw upon the Innovation itsel* and the changes it may undergo 
while being implemented. Interventions possible through the planning 
of staff development and through the detection of individual needs 
are also described. A discussion is given of the way in which the 
CBAH model may be successfully applied In developing an inservice 
prooram. (JD) 
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A CONCERNS-BASED MODEL FOR THE 
DELIVERY OF INSERVKE* 

Shirley M. Hord 
Susan F. Loucks 

Introduction 

The goal of successful staff development is to change behavior which will 
lead to school improvement. The goal of the Concerns-Based Adoption Model 
(CBAM) (Hall, Wallace, & Dossett, 1973) is school improvement through the provi- 
sion of more timely and relevant facilitation of the improvement process. While 
much other work is focused at the organization level, the CBAM offers a unique 
approach to the understanding of the process by centering on the needs of the 
individual. Thus, the individual who is experiencing the change process within 
the organization undergoing change is the target of staff development de- 
sign. 

* * 

Assumptions 

The CBAM is an empirical ly-based conceptual framework which outlines the 
developmental process that individuals experience as they implement a new inno- 
vation (i.e., a program or process that is new to the individual) and partici- 
pate in attendant staff development. Ther? are four basic assumptions in the 
CBAM which provide guidelines for structuring facilitative inservice strategies 
and activities: 

Change is a process, not an event. 

*This paper was developed by staff of the Research on Concern-Based Adop- 
tion Project, Research and Development Center foY Teacher Education at The 
University of Texas at Austin, under contract to the National Institute of 
Education and Fducation Service Center, Region 20, Sart Antonic, T^xas. The 
opinions expressed are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the 
positions or policies of the contracting agencies, and no endorsement by the 
contracting agencies should be inferred. 



, Change is accomplished by individuals first, then institutions. 
Change is a highly personal experience. 

Change entails developmental growth in both feelings about and 
skills in using new programs. 

These assumptions underlie the concerns-based approach to staff development; 

their influence is obvious throughout this paper. 

Overview of Model 

In essence, the model, diagrammed in Figure 1, views the staff developer 
(instructional coordinator, consultant, change facilitator, etc) as a person 
who has access to resources. This resource system may include informational 
brochures, materials, equipment, inservice training, consultant services, monies 
for attending off-site workshops, etc. The staff developer also has CBAM tools 
for probing or collecting diagnostic information about the individuals and the 
innovation in the user system. The user system includes teachers and others who 
may be eitner users or potential users of the innovation. After diagnostic data 
are collected, then the staff developer can make concerns-based interventions 
(supportive and f acilitative actions), some of them selected from the resources 
available, and all of them targeted appropriately toward individuals. 

To summarize, when those persons responsible for implementing change via 
staff development have relevant information about those individuals experiencing 
the process* they are better able to provide more appropriate and effective sup- 
port. To explain how the CBAM model can operate to increase the effectiveness 
of staff development, this paper first describes the diagnostic elements of the 
model: the two key dimensions that focus on the individual, Stages of Concern 
and Levels of Use; and the dimension that characterizes the new program or 
process, T nnovation Configurations. Then the prescriptive, or intervening, con- 
cepts are presented: Taxonomy of Interventions, a framework for the overall 
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planning of r. staff improvement effort; and Anatomy of Interventions, a tool for 
considering the design of personalized interventions. After reporting the 
theoretical components of the model, "theory into practice" applications for 
staff development comprise the remainder of the paper. 

Diagnostic Dimensions 

Two dimensions describe teachers as they first begin, and then gain more 
experience with, educational innovations (such as team teaching, a new math 
text, an open classroom or an individualized reading program). These dimensions 
represent a conceptualization of the way the concerns and behaviors of individu- 
al teachers change as they become familiar with and involved with these innova- 
tions. The dimensions may be used diagnostically to describe or assess individ- 
uals so that those responsible for inservice can select the appropriate assist- 
ance needed by individuals engaged in a change effort. A third dimension de- 
scribes the innovation itself as it is being used. >' 

Stages of Concern (SoC) 
I. Concept of Concerns 

Concerns are the feelings, attitudes, thoughts, ideas, or reactions an 
individual has related to an innovation. The work of Frances Fuller (1969) 
focused on the concerns of teachers-in-training as they progressed from early 
experiences in preservice teacher education programs to being experienced in- 
service teachers. Fuller labeled this sequence of teacher concerns as unrelat* 
ed, self , task , impact . Her work is the base upon which Stages of Concern were 
built. 

An early result of CBAM research was the realization that not only do new^ 
teachers go through a sequence of concerns about teaching, but all teachers 
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faced with a new program or innovation have concerns that are identifiable and 
developmental and are similar to those documented by Fuller. From this research 
on change, seven Stages of Concern About the Innovation h ave beer) identified 
(Figure 2) . 

Stages of Concern About the Innovation (SoC) (Hall & Rutherford, 1976), 
describes the kinds of concerns which the individual may experience across time, 
related to the innovation. They range fron initial self concerns (Stages i and 
2), "In what ways will I be affected by this innovation?" to concerns related to 
task (Staga 3), "How can I make this innovation work?" and then to concerns for 
impact (Stages 4, 5 and 6), "How will using this innovation affect my 
students?" 

Individuals experience a variety of concerns at any one point in time. 
However, the degree of intensity of different concerns about an innovation will 
vary depending on the individual's knowledge and experience. Whether the person 
is using or not using, whether he or she is preparing for use, has just begun 
use or is highly skilled with the innovation will contribute to the relative 

intensity of different concerns. 

Thus, teachers seldom have concern? at only one stage. Figure 3 illus- 
trates a general sequence that concerns appear to follow. Teachers who are non- 
users of an innovation generally have concerns high on Stages 0, 1 and 2. They 
are more concerned about gaining information (Stage 1) or how using the innova- 
tion will affect them personally (Stage 2). As they begin to use an innovation, 
Stage 3 (Management) concerns become higher and more intense. And, when teach- 
ers become experienced anct skilled with an innovation, the tendency is for con- 
cerns at Stages 4, 5 and 6 to become more int^r.^e with a decrease in Stages 0, 
1, 2 and 3 (Hall, George & Rutherford, 1977). 
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Figure 2: 



STAGES OF CONCERN ABOUT THE INNOVATION ' 
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REEOCUSINC. The tocus is on explorat on of more universal benefits from the innovation, 
includ.ng the possibility of major changes or replacement with a more powerful alternative 
Individual has definite ideas abou' alternatives to the proposed or existing form of the in- 
novation. 

COLLABORATION- The tocus is on coordination and cooperation with others regarding 
use of the innovation. 

CONSEQUENCE. (Attention focuses on impact of the innovation on student m his/her 
immediate sphere jof influence. The focus is on relevance of the innovation for students, 
evaluation of student outco-n-s. including performance and competencies, and changes 
needed to mcrease'student outr omes. 

MANAGEMENT /Attention is focused on the processes and tasks of using the mnovaiton 
and the best uss/of information and resources. Issues related to efficiency, organizing, 
managing, scneduhng, and time demands are utmost. 

PERSONAL. Individual is uncertain about the demands of the innovation, hjs/her inade- 
quacy to meet those demands, and h.s/her role with the innovation. This includes analysis 
of his/her role -n relation to the reward structure of the organisation, decision making, and 
consideration of potential conflicts w.th existing structures or personal commitment. 
Fmancal or status implications of the program for self and colleagues may also be re- 
fleeted. 

INFORMATIONAL A general awareness of the innovation and intere*! in learnmqmore 
detail about »t is indicated. The person seems to be unworoed about himself/herself in 
relation to the innovation. She/he i$ interested in substantive aspects of the innovation in 
a selfless manner such as general characteristics, effects, and requirements for use. 

0 AWARENESS Little concern about or involvement with the innovation is indicated. 



•Original concept from G.E. Hall, R.C. Wallace, Jr., & W.A. Dossctt. A Developmental 
Conceptualization of the Adoption Process within Educational Institutions (Austin, Tax.: 
Research and Development Center for Teacher Education, The University of Texas, 1973). 
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Figure 3: 



Hypothesized Development of Stages of Concern 
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II. Assessing Concerns 

There ariHseveral ways to assess concerns. One simple way to do this may 
be called the "one-legged conference'' process." " In one-to-one interviews, an 
inservice provider may ask what appear to be casual questions to elicit the con- 
cerns of individual teachers. This "listening" technique may be used in 
telephone calls or when sitting in the teachers lounge. This technique is in- 
formal and the results should be viewed in the same way. As a basis tor deter- 
mining individual interventions, this technique is effective. Quite obviously, 
limitations of use stem from the time required, which might prevent its fre- 
quent, extensive use. 

Another simple way to find out teachers' concerns is to use the Open-Ended 
Statement of Concerns About an Innovation. Respondents are asked to write com- 
plete statements to answer the question, 

When you think about , what are you concerned about? 

(Please be frank and use complete sentences.) 

This measure provides a relatively quick way to get a reading of the con- 
cerns of clients. A first reading of the sentences for a general overview 
should reflect the individual's affect and r.c-eds. A second reading J fiould re- 
veal more substantive and aetailed clues in each sentence. Each statement could 
be scored for its Stage of Concern. A Manual for Assessing, Open-Ended State- 
ments of Concern About an Innovation (Newlove & Hall, 1976) provides more infor- 
mation about interpreting concerns statements. 

A third process for assessing concerns is the use of the Stage of Concern 
About the Innovation Questionnaire (SoCQ) (Hall, George & Rutherford, 1977). 
This "psychometrically rigorous" paper and pencil measure is especially impor- 
tant for research and program evaluation and consists of 35 items. Teachers 
respond by indicating their degree of concern on a Likert scale for each of the 
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items. Scoring these data by computer program, or manually, results in percent- 
ile scores and a profile of concerns for the individual, or for groups. 

Levels of Use (LoU) 

I. Concept of Use 

— A second concept which provides a basis for designing personally -ilevant 
inservice or staff development activities is Levels of Use, This dimension de- 
scribes how performance changes as the individual becomes more familiar with an 
innovation and more skillful in using it. Eight distinct Levels of Use have 
been identified (Hall, Loucks, Rtjtherford & Newiove, 1975). In general, indi- 
viduals first "orient" themsehnfs to the innovation. Usually, they begin to use 
an innovation at a "Mechanical" level, i.e., planning is short-term and organi- 
zation and coordination of the innovation a^e disjointed. As experience in- 
creases, innovate n use becomes routine, and eventually it may be refined. At 
the three refinement levels -- LoU IVB Refinement, LoU V- Integration, LoU VI 
Renewal changes are made in the indiv. dual's use based on formal or informal 
assessments or students' needs." See Figure 4 for brief definitions of the eight 
levels. 

II. Assessing Use 

An informal interview may be used by st^T^ developers and other facilita- 
tors as a means for obtaining clues and hfnts ab^ut an individual's overall 
Level of Use of a program. Such casual questions as those provided in Figure 5, 
Branching Questions , help to reveal the level on which a person is performing, 
These one-to-one interviews provide informal information, useful for selecting 
individual interventions. Used in concert with the "oo^-legged" concerns con- 
ference this casual interview provides a "two-legged" conference -- with 
strengthened descriptors and information about "where a person is" with respect 

1 , • ^ 13 ' 
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Figure 4: 

LEVELS OF 'USE OF THE INNOVATION 
TYPICAL BEHAVIORS 
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VI RENEWAL 

V INTEGRATION 

IVB REFINEMENT 
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IVA ROUTINE 

III MECHANICAL USE 

II PREPARATION 

I ORIENTATION 



THE USER IS SEEKING MORE EFFECTIVE ALTERNA- 
TIVES TO THE ESTABLISHED USE OF THE INNOVA- 
TION. 



THE USER IS MAKING DELIBERATE EFFORTS TO 
COORDINATE WITH OTHERS IN USING THE INNOVATION. 

THE USER IS MAKING "CHANGES TO INCREASE OUTCOMES, 



TH p USER IS MAKING FEW OR NO CHANGES AND HAS 
AN ESTABLISHED PATTERN OF USE.' 



THE USER IS USING THE INNOVATION IN A POORLY 
COORDINATED MANNER AND IS MAKING USER-OPIENTED 
CHANGES. 

THE USER IS PREPARING TO USE THE INNOVATION. 
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THE USER IS SEEKING OUT INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE INNOVATION. 
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0 NONUSE 



NO ACTION IS BEING TAKEN WITH RESPE.CT TO THE 
INNOVATION. 
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Excerpt from: Loucks, S. F. , Newlove. B. W, & Hall C. E. Measuring Levels of Use 
of the Innovation: A Manual for Trainers, Interviewers, and Raters. Austin. 
Research and Development Center for Teacher Education, University of Texas, M75. 
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to an innovation. Such interviews yield data for monitoring and facilitating 
each individual's development and growth related to the innovation. 

A second interview procedure has been developed to measure Levels of Use. 
This focused interview (Loucks, Newlove & Hall, 1976) is based on a prescribed 
set of questions designed to elicit more rigorous (psychometrically valid and 
reliable) data. These quantitative data permit the rating of an individual at 
overall Loll and in seven H es criptive categories of use: knowledge, acquiring 
information, sharing, assess* g, planning, status reporting and performing. 
Such data, obtained by carefully trained and certified interviewers, provide 
specific information on the state of implementation and are useful for formative 
and summative evaluation purposes. 

Innovation Configurations (IC) 
I. Concept of Configurations 

Another concept deemed important to understanding the school improvement 
process focuses on the innovation itself. Staff developers are aware that indi- 
viduals change in the implementation process;, innovations also change. It can- 
not be assumed that an innovation is in use in an unaltered form just because it 
is supposed to be. The classroom operational forms often bear little resem- 
blance to the original model of the developer. Emrick, Peterson, and Argawala- 
Rogers (1977) described this phenomenon: 

There is a trend for adopters (56%) to begin implementing only 
selected aspects of the innovation rather than the entire innovation. 
At the same time, adopters will modify methods and materials in What 
they believe are reasonable ways, so as to make the innovation more 
consistent or compatible with local conditions (p. 116-8). 

Innovation Configurations are the various forms of an innovation that re- 
sult when users "adapt" it for use in their particular situations. As an inno- 
vation is disseminated and the developer's model is translated into practice in 
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different classrooms, one or more of the components of the innovation may be 
modified to fit local needs. In different classrooms the different components 
may be adapted in different ways. Thus, any one innovation can be said to have 
several different operational forms or innovation configurations (Hall & Loucks, 
1978}. 

II. Identifying Configurations 

The key to identifying innovation configurations is to first determine the 
components and the component variations that describe the innovation in use. 
The fiVe-step process for determining the configurations that teachers are using 
is outlined in Figure 6. The steps are: 

1. Interview developers and facilitators for essential components. The 
first step is to determine what the innovation is "supposed" to look like in 
practice. Previous experience in interviewing facilitators (and developers) has 
indicated three questions to be most useful: 

a. What would you observe when the innovation is operational? 

b. What would teachers and others be doing? 

c. What arethe critical components of the innovation? 

This first 4rcep results in a preliminary set of key components of the inno- 
vation with some suggested variations. 

2. Interview and observe a small sample of users for variations. 

For this step a small sample of users is selected to represent a wide variety in 
-use of the innovation. An interviewer might ask for a general description of 
how the innovation is used. Observations also should be broad-based. As a re- 
sult of this step, more components may be added to the list and more variations 
can be identified under each component. 

3. Develop interview questions. 

I'd 



Figure 6: 

A Procedure for Identifying innovation Configurations 
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As a result of steps 1 and 2, a tentative list of components and component vari- 
ations is developed. In step 3 interview questions are developed to probe users 
about each of these components. 

4. Interview. 

Interviews are then conducted with all of the persons from whom data are needed. 
Tne interviews should be taped or notes should be taken about use of each of the 
components of the innovation.* 

5. Construct an innovation configuration checklist. 

Resulting from the preceding steps are a list of innovation components and a set 
of variations within each component. These can be formulated into a checklist. 
This checklist may be completed by the interviewers for each user of an innova- 
tion or they may be filled out directly by the users. When tlf^checkists are 
completed, each teacher's different operational form of the innovation will be 
ev i dent. 

Figures 7 and 8 are two sample component checklists. Figure 7 offers a 
simple description of use and thus is from a user's perspective. Note that 
figure 8 offers a developer or facilitator's perspective, clearly denoting which 
variations are preferred and which are merely acceptable. 

Prescriptive Frameworks 

It is high time that a model be available, first for describing the con- 
cerns and behaviors of teachers who are expected to change as they are involved 
in school improvement, and second, for facilitating improved /Use of the programs 
they are using. The ideas and notions <*re presented in the Initial part of this 
paper are not all foreign to staff development people. While ma"iy staff 
developers have used similar concepts informally and perhaps intuitively, a for- 
mal articulation is necessary if they are to use the concepts systematically. 
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Figure 7: 
Math Program Checklist 
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Please check one choice for each of the six categories below that is the most 
descriptive of your math instruction. 



1. Instructional materials: 

(1) Primarily textbook(s) 

(2) Primarily material packets provided by the program, 

(3) Wide variety of materials, possibly including text(s), program 

packets, games, manipulati ves, kits, centers, etc. 



2. Grouping: 

(1) Teach whole class or two groups 

(2) Teach 3 or more small groups 

(3) Teach individuals only, no grouping 



3. Objectives: 

(1) Program objectives are taught largely in sequence 

(2) Program objectives are taught largely out of sequence 

(3) Program objectives are not taught 



4. Testing: 

(1) Tests are given for each objective 

(2) Tests are given for groups of objectives 

. (3) No tests are given 



5. Use of Test Results: 

(1) Test results determine next steps of individual students 

(2) If most of group passes test, the group goes on and those who 

failed are given speciaVhelp 

(3) If most of group passes text, the group goes on and no special 

help is given those who fail 

6. Record-Keeping: 

(1) Records are kept by objective for. each child 

(2) Records .are kept other than by objective for each child , 

(3) No records are kept 
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Figure 8: 
Tutoring Program Checklist 



1. Materials and Equipment | 

(1) | (2) 

At least 5 different program At least 3 different program 
materials are used w*th each materials are used with each 
child each session. J child each session. 


(3) 

less than 3 different pro- 
gram materials are used with 
each child each session. 

*> 


2. Diagnosis . * 

(1) ' (2) 

Children are diagnosed Children are diagnosed 
Individually using a | individually using teacher 
combination of tests and . judgment only, 
teacher judgmenj^ | 


(3) 

Children are not diagnosed 
Individual ly. 


3. Record-Keeping . 

Individual Record Sheet Is 
used to record diagnosis and 
prescription. 


(2) 

No Individual Record Sheets 
are used. 


4. Use of Teaching Technique* | 
(I) I 

Continually readjusts task | 
according to child needs; 
uses rewards to reinforce | 
student success. . 

< „ L— 


(2) 

Does not continually readjust 
task according to child 
needs; does not use rewards. 


3. Grouping | 
(1) | 

Children are taught In | 
paijs. . 

-m L 


1 

) \2) 

Children are not taught in 
pa 1 rs • 


6. Scheduling | 

(1) | 

* Chi Idren are taught for 30 | 
minutes 3, times per week. . 
Each session is equally j 
divided between children. 


(2) 

Children taught for 30 min. 3 
times per week, t : *ne for each 
child and each ta c k varies 
slightly when necessary. 


(3) 

Children not taught for 30 
min. per week 3 times per 
week, or time for each child 
and each task varies mark- 
edly or Is not considered. 



C 0Q£. _ Variations to the right are unacceptable; variations to the left are acceptable. 

Variations to the left are Ideal, as prescribed by the developer. 

From Hall & Loucks, 1980: IC article 
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The CBAM model is proposed as a tool for illuminating what has been obscure, for 
providing handles for what has been fuzzy. CBAM makes it possible to (1) artic- 
ulate diagnoses of individuals and (2) conceptualize and organize in a coordi- 
nated fashion the next steps, the planning and operation of change efforts. (A 
caveat: Not enough is know about what to do when; study continues in order to 
learn more. ) 

Two frameworks, the Intervention Taxonomy and the Intervention Anatomy, 
have been developed which may be useful for conceptualizing and analyzing the 
interventions which, are needed to facilitate a school change effort. The Inter- 
vention Taxonomy provides a way to look heuristical ly at staff development/ 
school improvement efforts and construct a comprehensive pUn. In contrast, the 
Intervention Anatomy reveals the internal components of intervening actions, 
providing staff developers with a framework for designing individual interven- 

tions. / 

/ 

Taxonomy of Interventions 

Intervention(s) have been defined^ as action(s) or event(s) which influence 
use of an innovation. Six levels of intervention have been conceptualized: 
they are Policy, Game Plan, Strategy, Tactic, Incident, Themes (Han, Zigarmi & 
Hord, 1979). Five of these may be thought of as intentional actions, and one, 
Themes, as resulting from unplanned effects and actions. The planned, or spon- 
sored, levels of interventions are distinguished generally by their size, magni- 
tude or scope, and the intensity or extent of their impact-- more simply, how 
many individuals are affected and the duration of the action. Definitions and 
examples of the sponsored levels follow. 
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I. Definitions of Sponsored Levels 

Policy . A policy is a rule or guideline which directs the procedures and 
actions of an organization. Policies affect most (if not all) of the individu- 
als and are in effect for extended periods of time. Poicies serve as the 
umbrella under which all programs and processes (innovations and those already 
in place) are governed. 

Examples of policy are: (1) Teachers and administrators will be provided 
inservice training in use of innovations. (2) Teachers are not permitted to 
paddle students as a disciplinary measure. 

Game Plan . A game plan is the overall plan of actions that are taken to 
implement the new program. It contains all aspects of the change effort, covers 
the full time period of the change process, and affects all persons directly or 
indirectly involved. 

Examples of game plan are: (1) After initial awareness and information 
session, accompanied by delivery of the program materials, teachers will inde- 
pendently implement its use in their classrooms so as to best serve their needs. 
(2) The new curriculum will be phased in one grade level at a time over several 
years beginning with a pre-school workshop followed by three inservice sessions 
throughout the school year. 

Game Plan Components . There are six components of a game plan. These Game 
Plan Components are: 

1. Developing supportive orc[ani2ationa1 arrangements actions taken 
to develop policies, plan, manage, staff, fund, restructure roles 
and provide space, materials and resources to establish and main- 
tain use of the innovation. Examples would -be to hire new staff, 
seek or receive funding, provide equipment. 

2. Training -- actions taken to develop positive attitudes, knowledge, 
and skills in role performance in relation to use of the innovation 
through formal, structural, and/or preplanned activities. Examples 
are workshops and modeling or demonstrating use of a new program. 

3. P roviding -consultation and reinforcement actions taken to en- 
dburage use and to assist individuals witnin the user system in, 
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solving problems related to the implementation of the innovation. 

Examples of such actions are consultant sessions with one or 

several users, arranging small problem-solving groups and or- 
ganizing peer-support groups. 

4. Monitoring and evaluation — actions taken to gather, analyze, 
or report data about the implementation and outcomes of the 
change effort. Examples might be end-of -workshop question- 
naires, periodic assessment of concerns, use of the innovation 
or configuration of the innovation. 

5. External communication —actions taken to inform and/or 
gain tne support or individuals or groups of individuals 
external to the users. Examples are reports to the Board 

of Education, presentations at conferences, public relations 
campaigns. 

6. Dissemination — actions taken to broadcast innovation informa- 
tion and materials to encourage others to adopt the innovation. 
Examples are regular mailing of descriptive brochures to potential 
adopter, making charge-free demonstration kits available, training 
and providing regional innovation representatives, presenting the 
innovation at administrator conferences. 

Strategy . A strategy is a framework for action, translating the design of 
the game plan into concrete action to be taken. Strategies cover a large por- 
tion of the change process time period and impact most of the users. 

Examples of strategy are: (1) Ongoing training sessions are held through- 
out the course of the implementation effort. (2) Periodically, memos are sent 
home to parents and PTA orientation sessions are held to gain parental support 
for program implementation. 

Tactic. A tactic operational izes the strategies, undertaken to affect ^at- 



titudes toward or use of the innovation. Tactics cover a shorter time peria 
than a strategy and affect many innovation users but not necessarily all. of 



Examples of tactic are: (1) A series of radiobroadcasts are made about 



the project during one month. (2) A one-day training workshop is held. 

Incident . An incident is the singular occurrence of an action or event. 
Incidents may be one of a kind happenings or they may aggregate into tactics and 



them. 
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strategies. Incidents usually cover a very small amount of time and can be tar- 
geted at one or more individuals. 

Examples of incident are: (1) An innovation specialist gives suggestions 
to one user about how to improve his/her use of the innovation. (2) The princi- 
pal tells the project director about teacher schedules. 
II. Definition of \Unsponsored Interventions 

ffreme . A-the™e is a set of recurring actions whose unplanned or unintended 
effects* accumulate and produce a new and unanticipated effect on use of the in- 
novation. For example, because of a family problem a staff developer may miss a 
meeting related to the'ehange effort. In isolation, this act has no real effect 
on the change effort, and so would not be considered an "intervention." Hqw~ 
ever, when the action is repeated a number of times, the effects begin to accu- 
mulate. The continual absence of the facilitator at the "meetings begins to 
modify the teachers' views of the change facilitator's commitment to the change 
effort. The set of actions and their cumulative effect on the change effort is 
called a theme. Early detection of themes can prompt sponsored, or planned, 
interventions to capitalize on emerging positive themes or to terminate negative 
ones. 

The life of a theme in a change effort varies, often according to the 
ability of individual facilitators to detect one. The ability to identify and 
attend to themes may be one key to the success of a changfe effort. Perhaps 
change facilitators would find training, in the early detection of themes, quite 
useful. 

Event . An event is a happening over which there is no control, which has 
an effect on the change effort. For instance, a severe thunderstorm dumps five 
inches of rain in a brief time on the resource center, whose roof springs a 
leak. The result is the disruption of service from the center to its related 
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schools while the water damage and roof is repaired. During the interim, teach- 
ers do not have their needs attended to, 

III. Mapping Interventions 

It is popularly believed (especially by those who read the weekly sports 
pages) that a football coach goes into an important game with a plan that is 
well developed and understood by all the players. There is frequently the pre- 
ferred "game plan" and a set of ideas to fall back on should the team fall far 
behind or the game conditions change. Similarly, staff developers should have a 
game plan that maps the interventions. This is specified in advance so that the 
change effort is clear and interventions can ha designed which are appropriate. 
This is not to suggest that the game plan might not change as the staff develop- 
ment effort takes place. However, without advance p anning and design of an 
intervention map, the staff developer is unlikely to be able to attend to all of 
the unanticipated situations that arise. The map contributes a semblance of 
coherence for facilitating the change process. 

If the change or improvement process is serendipitous, rather than being 
mapped out and planned at all intervention levels, it is possible that effective 
interventions may, occur at only one level. For example, staff developers may 
plan at the tactic level only, one workshop at a time. For a change effort to 
succeed, advance planning is best done at as many levels as possible. The game 
plan map should reflect the interrelationship of all the efforts, and should 
take into ac^^unt the advances and disadvantages of each intervention select- 
ed. 

It is possible, of course, though certainly not very useful to a Staff 
developer, to construct a map after the fact. This would permit the relating of 
the interventions made to their various levels; it would permit an analysis of 
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the interventions so that the presence/absence and frequency at the various 
levels could be ascertained. This knowledge could -be used in planning future 
staff development efforts. 

Anatomy of Interventions: The Cooing Schema 

The capacity to understand, diagnose and adaptively facilitate staff im- 
provement is based on the ability to understand individuals and on the ability 
to analyze interventions. Intervention analysis permits the identification of 
the internal dimensions needed for each individual prescription of staff devel- 
opment. The Coding Schema for Interventions (Hord, Zigarmi, & Hall, 1980) pro- 
vides change facilitators with a tool which increases understanding of how to 
select, design or analyze interventions. 
I. Definitions of Dimensions 

For proactive planning (hopefully), or for retrospective contemplation and 
analysis, the schema focuses attention on the dimensions of tactic and incident 
interventions. These dimensions, their definitions and examples follow. 

Source. Person(s) who act or events that occur to influence individuals to 
change. Who are these persons? They might be staff developers, curriculum 
coordinators, principals, teachers, students, or even events such as snow storms 
which influence the change effort. 

T argets . Person(s) toward whom the intervention is directed. The examples 
of Targets are th3 same as Sources except for the addition of the change effort/ 
process as an additional Target. Some interventions are made which have the 
change process itself as the Target. 

Function . The purpose(s) of the intervention. Seven general functions 
have been identified. Six of these seven groups, all except Impeding, have also 
been labeled Game Plan Components and may be used as the starting point for con- 
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sidering all aspects of a change effort. The seven functions are: (1) Devel- 
oping supportive organizational arrangements, (2) Training, (3) Providing con- 
sultation and reinforcement, (4) Monitoring and evaluation, (5) External com- 
munication, (6) Dissemination, and (7) Impeding. 

These seven functions seem to categorize all likely purposes of a change 
effort. As has been suggested, as Game Plan Components they may be used as a 
framework for comprehensively designing or planning interventions, so as to 
insure attention to all aspects of such an effort. 

Medium . The mode or form of the action. Such modes might be face to face 
or-a form(s) of written communication. Additional possibilties are audio-visual 
formats, communication by telephone, or th* public media such as newspaper, 
radio, T.V. , journals. 

Flow . The direction of the action. The flow of interventions may be one 
way (there is action directed toward one or more persons who might respond, but 
there is no interaction). The flow could be interactive , that is, there could 
be an exchange of actions between the intervenor and the individual (s) being 
intervened upon. 

Locati on. Where the intervention takes place. Examples would be the set- 
ting (campus or school unit building) where teachers or others are using or 
learning to use new programs, processes, strategies, the central administration 
building, or training sites. 

II. Use by Staff Developers 

By considering the coding schema, staff developers can gain a better under- 
standing of what dimensions should or could be considered in the design M in- 
terventions and how to structure them for greater effectiveness. The schema 
couTd also be used as a device to monitor how, for whom, for what purposes they 
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spend their time. The staff developer who understands and takes into account 
the describable intervention dimensions can more purposefully go about planning 
actions to support improvement efforts. Appropriate interventions with meaning- 
ful functions could be tailored to the needs of individuals, thus operational- 
izing support, training, sultation, etc., with participants in the process of 
change. More is said about actual use of the schema in the next section. 

Applications of the CBAM to Inservice 

There are three general questions that the CBAM can — and has help 
answer for those who are responsible for inservice training: 

1. What would I like to see happen? This involves goal setting for 
use of a new program, stating clearly how people should change and 
what the new program should look like. 

2. How can I make that happen? This involves the Jesign of inservice, 
keeping in mind the goals that have been set, the developmental 
nature of concerns aid use, and the choices for delivery systems, modes 
and timing. 

3. How is it going ? Once inservice is delivered, CBAM concepts and 
tools can be applied to monitor and evaluate the extent and 
quality of use of the new program. 

Each of those areas is detailed below, with direct reference to the diagnostic 
and prescriptive tools described previously, and several examples of alternative 
applications provided. 

What Would I Like to See Happen? 

At the beginning of this application section it is necessary to acknowledge 
that individuals responsible for inservice face many constraints. It would be 
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optimal if someone in this role is involved with an implementation effort froir 
the point of conception and is given two to three years to facilitate changes in 
classroom behaviors. Unfortunately, this rarely happens. Instead, they receive 
many phone calls in July for something to fill two days of teacher inservice in 
late August. Schools boards demand higher reading scores by June. Calls come 
to help bail out a district or school where a current implementation effort is 
on the rocks. Although the potential of CBAM ideas is optimized in efforts 
where adequate time and resources are available and expectations are realistic, 
the more *short-term, "emergency" situations can benefit from the use of CBAM as 
well. Examples are given of CBAM applications in various kinds of situations. 

Goal-setting is a logical first step in inservice efforts, though it is 
often ignored. Explicit goals allow for more thoughtful, specific design of 
interventions, as well as criteria to help determine when an effort has suc- 
ceeded. 

I. Making Goal Statements 

The three CBAM diagnostic dimensions -- concerns, use, and innovation con- 
figurations — assist in making an explicit statement of what should be happen- 
ing in classroom', after the delivery of adequate inservice. Several possible 
goal statements are; 

1. Every teacher should be at least at Mechanical Level of Use (III), 
with a "user" concerns profile (Stages 0-2 lower than Stages 3-6) 
and be using at least two-thirds of the program's components, 
or 2. Every teacher should be at least at Routine Level of Use (IVA), with 
low concerns on Stages 0-3, and be using the program in a minimal 
acceptable configuration (all essential components in use), 
or 3. Every teacher should be at least at Refinement Level of Use (IVB), 
with high impact concerns (Stages 4, 5 and/or 6) and be using the 
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program in the ideal configuration. 
Of course, it is possible to have many other goal statements, and these are only 
simple examples. However, these examples make it obvious that different goals 
requirp different kinds, intensities, and lengths of inservice programs. To 
achieve goal statement 1, it may be possible to simply deliver a pre-school 
how-to-do-it workshop and apply administrative pressure for use in the class- 
room. (Parenthetically, it is worth noting that use such as this at a Mechani- 
cal Level will nrobably not last long since it is forever fraught with manage- 
ment problems and unanticipated occurrences. This program 1s doomed.) On the 
other hand, to achieve goal statement 2, follow-up is required to solve specific 
management problems and reinforce use of each component. And goal statement 3, 
if it can ever be accomplished, requires years of follow-up after program intro- 
duction, focusing in-depth on individual teachers and involving him or her in 
classroom analysis and refinement. 

Establishing goals is not an easy task. Often, when goals are not explic- 
it, something approximating goal statement 1 is achieved. In one large- scale 
implementation effort, goal statement 2 was set, and three years later was near- 
ly achieved (see Loucks & Melle, 1980, for more detail). It is important to 
note that all three CBAM diagnostic dimensions are not always necessary for the 
setting of goals. It largely depends on what teacher change is required or 
desired. If a change in attitude is the goal, perhaps only concerns need to 
used. 

It is possible to use the idea of CBAM goal statements in a less-than-ideal 
inservice situation. To save a foundering program, the goal may be simply to 
reduce Management or Personal concerns. In a two-hour awareness session, the 
goal may be to decrease Informational and Personal concerns. And in a one-day 
session on analysis of classroom interactions, the goal might be to increase the 
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number of teachers at the Refinement Level of Use. Thus goal setting may be a 
short-term as well as long-term process. Once goals are set, the design and 
delivery of inservice are in order. 

How Can I Make That Happen? 

The CBAM has many applications to inservice, some simple, some ^complex, 
some quick and dirty, some far-sighted and intricately planned. In this section 
we begin with a long-range, somewhat complicated design for inservice delivery, 
utilizing all the diagnostic and prescriptive dimensions of the CBAM. Realizing 
that such a design may not always be practical or possible, we also offer some 
less complex applications. 
I. Activities Targeted at Concerns 

There are many kinds of game plans, but here we suggest those which con- 
sider the concerns of teachers as a framework. Concerns research reveals that 
concerns change over time in a fairly predictable, developmental manner. Figure 
3 illustrates this observation. If we can predict how concerns change through- 
out an implementation effort, we can design inservice activities which focus 
directly on different kinds of concerns as they emerge. It is important to note 
here that our suggestions for particular kinds of inservices to meet particular 
concerns are based on our own years of experience and input from dozens of 
people with inservice responsibility. We do not, however, have hard experi- 
mental research data that compare the effects of one intervention with another 
for people with the same kinds of concerns. This kind of research we hope to 
conduct during the next five years. 

A paper by Hall (1979) describes characteristics of activities that would 
be appropriate for teachers at different Stages of Concern. Among these 
are: 
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Stage 0: 

Tie the innovation to an area that the teacher is concerned about. 

Encourage the teacher to talk with others about the program. 

Share information in hopes of arousing some interest. 

Stage 1: 

Share descriptive information: brochures, short media presentation, 
conversation. 

Contrast what teacher is now doing with what he or she might do if using 
innovation. 

Provide opportunity to visit a site where innovation is in use. 
Stage 2: 

Establish rapport, encourage and assure the teacher s/he can do it. 
Clarify how innovation relates to other priorities. 
Introduce innovation gradually. 

Provide personal support through easy access to facilitator. 
Stage 3: 

Provide hunds-on practice with innovation materials. 
Provide classroom management and organizational tips. 
Ask users to share successful and unsuccessful practices. 
Establish buddy system/consulting pair or support group. 

» " / * 
Stage 4: * 

Encourage and reinforce regular ly. 

Send written information about topics of interest 

Advertise the teacher's potential for sharing skills with others. 

Send teachers to a conference or workshop on topic of interest 

and usefulness. 
Provide training in classroom analysis techniques. 

Stage 5: 

Arrange a meeting for idea exchange. 

Provide time and support on the school level for collaboration. 
Facilitate training in organization development skills. 
Use teacher to assist others in use of the innovation. 

Stage 6: 

Involve teacher as trainer. 

Encourage and facilitate teacher to take action related to 

his or her concerns. 
Provide resources to access other materials and encourage 

to pilot test other programs or ideas. 

Much of our research has indicated that over the course of an implementa- 
tion effort, concerns can change froin (1) high Stages 0-2 before use begins, to 
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(2) high Stage 3 during first use, to (3) a decrease in the intensity of all 
concerns, as a Routine (iVA) Level of Use is established, and then a possible 
movement to (4) high Stages 4-6, which may emerge 2 to 3 years into the effort 
when use might move to Refinement levels. When concerns go largely unmet and 
questions unanswered, the flow of an implementation effort is stymied. Thus 
attention to these concerns in the game plan is essential. Where in this 
process inservice activities are discontinued depends on the goals of the 
effort. 

Here is an example of inservice activities that were planned for an elemen- 
tary science curriculum implementation effort according to what were predicted 
to be emerging concerns: 

1. Stages 0-2, nonusers: Two months before the first inservice session, a 
M pre-inservice H meeting took place, combining teachers from two 

schools. Planned for one hour after school, the meeting included an 
overview by the district coordinator, a slide show on the new program, 
description of the inservice training schedule and content, distribu- 
tion of the teacher's guide, and time for questions. All teachers and 
principals attended. 

2. Stage 3, Mechanical Level of Use: Three full-day inservices were held, 
spread out over nine months. Each focused on units teachers were cur- 
rently teaching and included hands-on experience in materials, equip- 
ment, procedures, demonstration of classroom management techniques, and 
open discussions of problems and solutions. Sessions were conducted in 
small groups by teachers experienced in using the program. Between in- 
services, a district resource teacher visited individual schools to 
provide specific assistance, helping teachers solve problems, rearrang- 
ing storage closets, and demonstrating teaching techniques. 
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3. Stage 4-6: For those few teachers with impact concerns, inservice ses- 
sions contained time for optional activities. Some were management- 
related, but others were self-paced modules containing training or 
ideas for conducting more effective discussions, relating Piagetian 
concepts to science, and maximizing the use of the outdoors. After two 
years of use, a school-based improvement plan was implemented to en- 
courage teacher analysis of science instruction and refinement of pro- 
gram use. 

More information about this particular design is found in Pratt, Melle, 
Metzdorf and Loucks, 1980. 
II. Game Planning Concerns-Based Activities 

To add more complexity to inservice design, but also a great deal more 
rigor, one might actually map out the game plan for an implementation. As noted 
earlier in this paper, there are several intervention levels that must be con- 
sidered in implementation design, and these might be used to delineate the kinds 
of actions that are to be taKen as the implementation effort unfolds. Note that 
this is only a map, not a hard and fast, lock-step plan. Just as a cross- 
country traveler with a definite destination maps out alternate routes that ma^ 
be made during the long journey, so a proqram planner may also change routes 
aiu,.y the way. It is fir more difficult to awake each morning to the question, 
"what next?" \ 

\ 
V 

There are many possibly game plans. For example, one traditional game plan 
is the two-day, hit-and-run Workshop where training and materials are delivered, 
and the trainer is never heard of again. Or, there is a non innovation-specific 
game plan, where teachers are run through a series of workshops to give them 
new, creative teaching ideas, again with no follow-up. Or, a currently popular 
game plan involves school-level "capacity-building 11 , where all school staff 
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spend a year or more involved in the process of needs assessment, problem formu- 
lation and selection from ^alternative solutions. Materials are developed by the 
teachers, who use them with students. 

Obviously the kind of game plan selected depends upon the philosophy, 
assumptions, and leadership style of those in decision-making positions. Based 
on concerns theory and CBAM assumptions, a concerns-based game plan has the 
following characteristics: 

1. lasts 3 to 5 years from the first planning session; 

2. structures all actions, activities and support around the 
emerging concerns o f *eachers and administrators, in order 

to resolve those concerns or arouse concerns at higher stages; 

3. focuses on ^n innovation, although this may be broadly defined 
as any idea, process, product or program that requires new 
behaviors of potential users; 

4. requires someone to be in a facilitator role(s), to design, 
structure, guide and monitor the implementation effort; 

5. is pre-planned. 

These few characteristics allow a great deal of leeway in designing an implemen- 
tation effort. Options may include who is involved in making the adoption deci- 
sion (federal mandate, district administrators, teachers, etc.), where the 
"innovation" comes from (internally or externally developed), who is in charge 
of facilitating (district person, principal, teachers), etc. All these deci- 
sions are part of the game planning effort. 
III. Mapping a Concerns-Based Implementation: An Example 

We've chosen a fairly simple situation to demonstrate how an implementation 
effort might be mapped. 
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Situation: A district with five elementary schools has low math scores 
throughout. Classroom data indicate that no consistent math program is in 
use. Teachers vary widely in objectives, materials, grouping patterns, 
testing and record-keeping. One teacher is selected from each school by 
the teachers in that school, and these five meet with the district math 
coordinator and one elementary principal. This math committee spends four 
months reviewing and visiting math programs then selects one tnat has been 
successful in a neighboring district. Because it was developed for a team 
teaching situation, and this district has only self-contained classrooms, 
certain of the management procedures (grouping and record-keeping) are 
adapted. 

What is needed now is a game plan. As noted and defined earlier (p. 19), game 
plans may have six functional components: 

Developing Supportive Organizational Arrangements 

Training ^ 

Providing Consultation and Reinforcement \ 

Monitoring and Evaluation 

External Communication 

Dissemination j 
For each component strategies may be developed; for each strategy, tactics; ahd 
for each tactic, incidents. Figure 9 depicts a framework for game planning by 
outlining intervention levels vertically, and time horizontal ly. Over time, 
concerns, use and configurations change predictably. By the second year of use 
of the program, however, it is nearly impossible to predict concerns and use, 
and their direct assessment is critical for planning. However, it is possible, 
particularly early in the effort, to plan the content of inservice, and allow 
content to be directly responsive to diagnostic data. 

To be more concrete, Figure 10 provides a possible inservice design for 
the scenario described earlier. Strategies and tactics are detailed for four of 
the six game plan components. This does not mean that thought should not be 
given to the others early, especially to external communication. We have abbre- 
viated our wording of strategies and tactics, so their intent is clearly com- 
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Figure 9: . 
Skeleton of a Concerns -Based Game Plan 
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municated. And for want of space we have not specified incidents. In a less 



6PC 2: Training 

Strategy: Teachers receive training in materials and procedures 
Tactic: Full day of training held for teachers 



Incident: For one hour, teachers and inservice 
leaders discuss problems that have arisen and 
possible solutions. 
Incident: For two hours inservice leaders guide 

teachers' in a series of lessons in multiplication. 
Incident: For two hours inservice leaders show 
a videotape and discuss management of individualized 
instruction. 

Incident: For one hour materials are constructed for 
use in self-directed instruction. 



Note that although this game planning appearsiquite rigorous, there are 
times wheif interventions do not quite "fit." For example, the math committee 
visits the pilot school and collects data there in order to make a final deci- 
sion about adoption in other schools. These actions fall within at least two 
GPC's: 1 and 4. The use of a pilot test site is a 6PC 1 strategy, but the pre- 
sumed training of those teachers would fit in GPC 2. 

This map is primarily a planning device. It points to activities that re- 
quire funding, personnel, resources, timing, etc. The map may also be used as a 
communication device between facilitators, administrators, funding agency, 
teachers, school board, etc. We know of one proposal which used this schema 
that was written to a federal agency. Since it received funding, we suspect 
more such use will occur. 

When in-depth planning is needed -- and that is always the case with indi- 
viduals responsible for inservice -- then the coding schema discussed on page 23 
is useful. Each tactic and incident — for at these levels things really happen 
— may be described in terms of source, target, function, medium, flow and loca- 
tion. In considering these dimensions for each intervention, it is possible to 
answer some important quesitofis, such as: 



graphic, perhaps outline form, this might be done. For example: 
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1. Is the source always the same? should it be? e.g., do we overuse a 
district coordinate*-, outside consultants? underuse teachers, teacher 
center personnel? 

2. Is the target always the same? should it be? are all possible targets 
targeted? e.g., do we always meet with teachers as a Urge group? are 
administrators ever targets? 

3. Do we use a wide variety of functions? overuse training? underuse 
monitoring and evaluation, external communication? 

4. Are there other media, other locations that may work better? e.g., 
have we considered taking teachers off the school site? using role 
playing, hands-on activities? 

We believe that coding interventions has a highly creative function -- it makes 
us consider alternatives. It may be a useful group activity, calling upon some 
creative teachers and fav.il itators with a clear understanding of the change 
process to help implementation not only succeed, but also provide a reflective 
experience and opportunity for growth. 

IV. Short Cuts 

This extensive concerns-based game planning has the potential for providing 
the o,jcimal opportunity for implementing successful staff development, we hope 
it is possible to extract smaller scale ideas from the larger example, particu- 
larly when tii« an< resources are limited. Before providing some examples, we 
would strike a note of caution: don't set up unrealistic expectations. No two- 
year grant will ever change a reading program and increase achievement scores 
with any long-term effect. Likewise, no matter how good intentions are, no 
implementation effort will pke it without a buoget. It is necessary to be 
realistic. Take each "mand?te" as a challenge, but be ready to say clearly when 
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it's merely an "impossible dream." Slowly — very slowly we are adding to 
our list of district and higher level administrators those who are finally 
acknowledging that nothing happens over night, and who are willing to invest the 
necessary timt and resources. One district has coined the term "priority 
inservices" to let schools know which new programs need to be the focus of 
current school efforts. Slowly, we may be decreasing the onslaught of expecta- 
tions piled on today's teachers. 

Here are seme examples of using CBAM concepts in inservice when the full- 
fledged game planning is not possible: 

1. When called upon to provide follow-up inservice in the first or second 
year of program use, facilitators we know give the teachers an open- 
ended concerns statement. After reading through and scoring these, 
either they, or the consultants they call upon, know "which bag to 
pack" for the inservice. 

2. In one brand new open-space school where principal and staff were all 
newly assigned, the principal asked staff to write their concerns about 
the new building. Done prior to their first meeting together, and 
periodically over the first school year, these statements were used as 
grist for staff discussions of how they were feeling, how things were 
going, and how they might handle some of their problems. 

3. An outside consultant asked to facilitate a retreat for a school staff 
requested ahead of time for concerns statements in two areas: (1) the 
program in focus, and (2) the school, or teaching, in general. This 
provided data for planning and helped anticipate problems. 

4. One staff developer provides teachers who serve as inservice leaders, 
helping teachers, teacher leaders, or team leaders with training in 
Concerns and Levels of Use, and how to identify both through the one- 

! 
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legged conference format. Thus, not only can peer leaaers more direct- 
ly understand what needs other teachers are expressing, they also have 
a common language in which to consult with each other and with district 
resource people. 

Many more examples are possible, but we hope these help to show the range of 
ways CBAM concepts may assist inservice design and delivery. 

How Is It Going? 

A final application for CBAM concepts and tools is for monitoring the re- 
sults of inservice activities. Have teachers' concerns changed? has there been 
a change in Level of Use? and have they made changes in the innovation itself? 
The actual tools for monitoring implementation were described early on. Note 
that those with the most "psychometric rigor," that is, those that are valid for 
evaluation and research purposes, are the Stages of Concern Questionnaire, the 
Levels of Use Interview, and Innovation Configuration Checklists. Other tech- 
niques, the Open-Ended Concerns Statement and M one-legged" conferences provide 
brief but good assessments. Before chcosing the tools to use, ask: 

(1) What aspect(s) of teacher or innovation change am I interested in 
assessing? 

(2) What degree of rigor is needed? 

(3) How much time and expense do I have to invest in training and data 
col lection? 

(4) From how many people do I need to collect data? 

Note that time and expense for training increase with increasing rigor. Also, 
when many (over 30) peoples 1 concerns are to be assessed, the SoC questionnaire 
is less time consuming to score than open-ended statements. The formal Level of 
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Use interview is more lengthy (20 minutes average) than a "one-legged" confer- 
ence (5 minutes average). 

The best design for monitoring implementation is longitudinal. As with any 
outcome measures, you don't know if you've succeeded if you don't know whe^e 
people started. Assessing concerns, use and configurations may help you avoid 
training people in something they already know. It will also give you a base- 
line against which to compare later data. Monitoring may be as informal as 
spending a day in a school holding one-legged conferences with teachers, drop- 
ping into classrooms, and listening to teachers 1 lounge conversations. Or it 
may be as formal as running a set of questionnaires and interviews. 

Figure 11 describes some guidelines suggested for any time any interviews 
are used. Figure 12 does the same for collecting written data. 

When conducting interviews for Levels of Use and Innovation Configurations, 
and the population is too large to interview everypne, a sample of at least 10% 
(20% is better) may be selected. Although this sample may be random, it may be 
more worthwhile for it to be representative of grade levels, years of experience 
with the innovation, or certain types of schools. Again, this depends on for 
what you will use the data. Note that it is usually possible to collect con- 
cerns data from the entire population, since it is machine scorable, even in 
situations where use data must represent only a sample. 

Here are some examples of the use of CBAM concepts and tools for monitoring 
implementation: 

1. A National Diffusion Network State Facilitator sampled adopters of 
several innovations within the state, using Levels of Use Interviews 
and Innovatin Configuration 1 Checklists. The results were shared with 
developers who would be making follow-up visits, and with school 
administrators, who could give targeted on-site assistance. 
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Guidelines for Interviewing 



1. Before the interview 

(1) arrange a convenient time with the teacher 

(2) arrange a comfortable, nondistractive place for the interview 

2. Beginning the interview 

(1) establish a casual informality by chatting before beginning 
the interview 

(2) describe why yon are interviewing 

(3) respond to any questions from the teacher 

3. Conducting the interview 

(1) use open-ended questions whenever possible 

(2) use wait time after asking each question 

(3) concentrate on what the teacher is doing 

(4) focus on the use of the innovation by tne teacher, not 
the teacher and others (beware of the teacher using "we 11 ) 

(5) focus on what s/he is doing now 

(6) use the branching technique 

(7) probe for information from the LoU categories 

(8) find out about change in use and why changes were made 
or may be made 

(9) if the interview gets off the track, politely say, "I'd be 
interested in hearing about that later " and go on to a more 
focused question 

4. Completing the interview 

(1) ask the Interviewee to add anything he/she has to say about the 
innovation that you have not asked about 

(2) of course, show your appreciation for the interviewee's time with 

you t 



n 

Telephoning 
Taping 
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Figure 12: 

Guidelines for Collecting Written Data 
(SoC Questionnaire and/or Open Ended Statements) 



1. Be sure teachers know what data are to be used for, and who will 
see the results. ) 

2. Be sure it is clear what the "innovation" is. 

< 

3. Provide enough time for completion: 15-20 minutes in a faculty 
meeting or several days if mailed or delivered in another way. 

4. If you are not taking names, but would like to be able to either 
match written with interview data, or match data collected several 
times, ask the teachers for an I.D. number. We use the last four 
digits of the social security number. 

5. If confidentiality is an issue, provide an envelope they can put 
the written data in and seal before turning In. 

6. A sure way to increase return rates is to distribute questionnaires 

a week before an interview is scheduled, and to collect the question- 
naire at that time. 
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2. A large school district developed^ configuration checklist for a 
science program and trained principals to use it. It included ooth 
interview and observation techniques. \ Science department consultants 
then provided specific assistance calle^for by principals. 

3. Several schools implementing an Arts in Education program collected 
concerns data from teachers twice a year. Principals and school art 
coordinators met together with state departmenl^f acilitators to plan 
next steps based on questionnaire data. 

4. Teachers in a school implementing a cooperative grouping system helped 
the evaluator develop a configuration checklist. Data collected were 
used to clarify teacher needs and communicate these to staff develop- 
ers. 

Completing the Cycle 

In the examples just provided, note that the use of CBAM concepts and tools 
for monitoring implementation is followed by utiliiation of the results ob- 
tained. CBAM data provide staff developers with formal or informal feedback to 
become new input for designing and delivering another round of concerns-based 
inservice. 

Thus, as this presentation and discussion of a concerns-based model for in- 
service has pointed out, the model can aid in the clear articulation of goals 
for the inservice training. The^del provides a framework for the design of 
the inservice activities aridV once delivered, provides the tools for evaluating 
the effects of those activities. Finally, including CBAM evaluation data in 
feedback loops provides the mechanism for the cycle to begin anew. 
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